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France is incredibly rich in the materials of history. The 
diligence and exactness with which the official records of all 
public transactions are made up and preserved, would have 
sufficed to secure such a result. But the actors in French 
history have done their best also to bring it about, and France 
possesses, in her political autobiographies, a treasure, perhaps 
not so attractive, but certainly as valuable, as the collection of 
autographic portraits which is so charming a feature of the 
Florentine Gallery. 

One climacteric has barely elapsed since the " Monarchy of 
July " ran away in a cab ; yet all the leading performers in the 
drama then commenced have already given to the world their 
own notions of the play, and of their respective parts therein. 
In the list which we prefix to this article will be found the 
titles of the most remarkable of their productions. The work 
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of M. de Lamartine is probably familiar to many of our 
readers, since it has been published in an English translation 
at London, and we believe at New York also. The ora'tor- 
poet writes his commentaries, like Caesar, in the third person, 
and seems in doubt which most to admire, the magnetic 
power of M. de Lamartine's genius, or the exquisite grace of 
M. de Lamartine's person. Louis Blanc demonstrates with 
less vanity, but with greater confidence, in page after page of 
vivid and brilliant eloquence, the extreme fatuity of all his 
colleagues. M. Proudhon, one of the most powerful of liv- 
ing French writers, sketches the progress of affairs with a 
strong and steady hand, unmasks, with a mockery as impartial 
as it is stern, both imbecility and hypocrisy, and gives us, if 
not the fairest, certainly the most vivid picture of his times 
which has yet been drawn. The Memoirs of Caussidiere 
are as boisterous, as resolute, and as absurd as himself. Be- 
sides these " personal narratives," we have a number of 
works devoted, like that of M. Stern, merely to the collation 
and recital of facts. 

Differing Mo ccelo in all other respects, the writers on the 
Revolution of February agree in the confession, that it has 
become a matter of history. It is as such that we propose to 
treat it. 

Two years ago the French Revolution of 1848 reached its 
final term. The picturesque and exciting pageant which had 
attracted all eyes, and moved so many hearts, passed away 
for ever. The uproar of the assembly, the clamors of the 
public square, were stilled. The legend prophetic of a new- 
born era gave place, on the walls of theatre and fortress, of 
printing-house and police-office, to the dynastic insignia of an 
empire which all men had thought defunct. The streets took 
their old names once more. The trees of liberty were cut up 
into firewood, and the Genius of the Past wanned his with- 
ered hands at the blaze of their burning. The cheval in- 
domptS of fiery Barbier, the untamed, bit-spurning horse, 
stumbled in the way, and the nimble nephew of the " lank- 
haired Corsican" sprang triumphantly upon the creature's 
head. Paris subdued, the provinces had no alternative but to 
submit. A fusillade in the fashionable quarters of the capital, 
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scores of deportations throughout the empire, and a general 
display of unscrupulous decision, awed France into quiet. 
The man who was thought to hold the poorest cards won the 
game, and the world, which worships success, began to read 
the history of Strasburg and Boulogne anew by the help of 
an imperial commentary. The present of France is Napo- 
leon III. But to the past we may apply the geomancy of 
Zumroud, and we may draw from our facts inferences which 
may throw a little light on the dim future of that strange and 
glorious land. 

The political revolution of 1848 is now, we believe, very 
generally admitted to have been an improvisation. Nobody 
expected it, nobody was prepared for it. The mean old 
monarch at his breakfast-table, the mad mechanic behind his 
barricade, were equally taken by surprise. The one stumbled 
into an abdication, the other into a victory, and that sober 
second-thought which found the prolStaire sorely puzzled 
about the disposition of the elephantine prize he had won, 
doubtless found the king not less confused by the check- 
mate which he had administered to himself. The history of 
those singular events, which seemed in the course of a few 
hours to have undone all that had been accomplished by 
eighteen industrious years of bribery and corruption, has a 
flavor of the East. As the little smoke issuing from an earth- 
en jar swiftly rose, dilated, and grew into the overshadowing 
horror of a colossal Djinn, so, in the briefest time, the spirit of 
Revolution, emerging from the flesh-pots of a reform banquet, 
expanded, darkened, waved wide its menacing, shadowy 
arm, and threw all the shuddering bureaucrats of France into 
a fever of terror and despair. How exciting in its effect upon 
the minds of distant spectators was this application of the 
machinery of the Arabian Nights to modern history ! How 
well do we remember the enthusiasm, the delight that thrilled 
us, when we read, in the uncertain twilight of a raw spring 
day, the huge-lettered posters which announced the breaking 
up of the political Neva ; the overflowing of the popular tides, 
the flight of Mettemich- Louis, the return of the Deluge! 
Through how many young hearts rang the clarion voices of a 
new era in that eventful spring ! From the Vistula to the 
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Mississippi the souls of men were stirred with a common im- 
pulse. In a day, yes, in an hour, was revealed to the nations 
the hollowness of that long peace over which statesmen had 
exulted, as over the settlement of Europe. Surely this time 
old things must pass away, and all things become new ! 
Alas for the budding hopes ! Alas for the spring voices ! 

" They whispered of the glorious gods, 
And left us — in the mire ! " 

Not as the stately exhalation rose did it vanish from the 
earth. It did not disappear at once, but slowly, though soon, 
yet all too slowly faded, — passing off in ragged, sordid 
wreaths, in torn and dirty racks of common mist. We can- 
not regret that the illusions of 1848 were so early dispelled. 
We can only desire to understand clearly what these illusions 
were, and why they were. To enter fully and fairly into the 
history of the revolution of February is not our purpose here. 
That work demands an ampler space than we can now 
occupy. But we wish to set forth briefly the great character- 
istics of that most interesting history as they appear to us. 
For we cannot think that the nature of the great popular im- 
pulse of which the Parisian political leaders at that time 
availed themselves, has been appreciated calmly and with 
candor by the large majority of persons who have treated of 
the subject ; and we are sure that very great injustice has 
been done to France in the estimates too commonly formed 
of her recent political history. It is astonishingly easy to 
crack witticisms at the expense of national or of individual 
character. It is wonderfully convenient to attribute the 
phenomena of revolution in France to the intrinsic levity of 
the French mind. Sir Oracle has but to propound, with a 
slight lifting of the eyebrows, and a curl of the nether lip, 
" The French are amateurs in revolution. They must have 
their excitements. To-day a dance on the ground, to-morrow 
a dance in the air, — anything will serve their turn ! " And 
the dictum of Sir Oracle forthwith becomes a principle, the 
theme of grave discourses and of statesmanlike orations. In 
vain does one call the attention of Sir Oracle and of his 
hearers to the fact that France is a great and growing power ; 
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that centuries of misgovernment, of tyranny, and of war have 
not crushed the vital energies of her people ; that the sum of 
the national wealth has been steadily on the increase for two 
hundred years, in spite of the most egregious absurdities in the 
way of financial systems that ever cursed an intelligent peo- 
ple ; that the colonies, the commerce, and the manufactures of 
this disorderly country challenge for her the second place among 
the industrious nations of the earth. Sir Oracle chooses to 
believe that one of the most laborious populations in the 
world likes to leave the labors which insure its daily support, 
takes pleasure in shooting and being shot, and is delighted 
with any uproar which annihilates trade, but promises an in- 
finity of " spectacles." The zest with which a Frenchman 
enjoys an excitement is used to prove that he will sacrifice all 
that other men hold dear for the sake of procuring an excite- 
ment ; and because the despotic governments of France so 
long kept before the world, as the representatives of the 
French people, a set of aimless, ill-starred debauchees, a prof- 
ligate court, and an ambitious army, the commotions which 
in recent times have shaken the fabric of society are at- 
tributed to the prevalence throughout the body of the people 
of those traits of character which distinguish the conventional 
abbis and mousquetaires, the traditional grands seigneurs and 
petits-maitres, of the novel and the theatre. The French are 
frequently charged (and there is certainly much ground for 
the charge) with being grossly ignorant of the true character 
and real capacity of foreign nations. But what sort of justice 
do foreigners in general render to the character and the 
capacity of France ? " Fanaticism," says Coleridge, " always 
results from the observation of phenomena, without investiga- 
tion into their causes." How fanatical then are the opinions 
which nations still entertain of one another ! And the in- 
human traditions of race-hostility have acted as a mordant 
upon the blackness of these fanatical opinions. 

The cowardice, the stupidity, and the arrogance of the 
dominant classes threw the inevitable revolutionary move- 
ment of France, in 1792, into the hands of an unscrupulous 
and vindictive party. The Reign of Terror followed the 
Reign of Imbecility and Prescription. But neither the court 
24* 
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of the Bourbons, nor the Clubs, represented the French people. 
Voltaire stigmatized the judges of Calas as " tiger-monkeys," 
and foreign fanaticism, excited by the frightful massacres of 
September and by the follies of the Directory, affixes the op- 
probrious epithet to the whole of a humane and gallant 
nation. As justly might one damn the English people with 
that title of Butcher which a Jeffreys and a Cumberland so 
richly earned. The immense majority of the French people 
felt for the tyranny of the Clubs a loathing and abhorrence 
not less sincere than that which the majority of the English 
people entertain for the legitimatized massacres that followed 
the victories of Sedgemoor and Culloden. The history of the 
world hitherto has been almost exclusively the history of 
power. Power tends, it would seem, by an irresistible law of 
nature, to make those who hold it mentally or morally insane. 
And it is quite in vain to institute comparisons between the 
dynastic histories of different nations. Improvement, eleva- 
tion of tone in the character of the national annals, must be 
sought in the social history of those nations in which power 
has been limited, controlled, tempered, by the ever closer and 
more efficacious contact of the general heart and will. We 
dare not judge even modern England and America by the 
history of authority. How then shall we venture to judge 
France by the history of her governments and misgovern- 
ments, — France, so long enslaved throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, — France, for whom every change which 
she has endeavored to make has only resulted in a change of 
masters ? Authority in France, as everybody knows, has 
been centralized in Paris, and the fatal gift of power Paris 
puts instantly into the hands of every new government. 
France has never overturned a single government which mod- 
ern England or America would have tolerated for six months. 
Whether hurled down by foreign bayonets or by domestic 
paving-stones, every dominion which has fallen in France, 
from the decaying and pestilential despotism of the Bour- 
bons, and the military tyranny of Napoleon the First, to the 
lying and trafficking monarchy of Louis Philippe and the 
bewildered charlatanism of February, deserved, and thoroughly 
deserved, its doom. That these successive dominions should 
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be successively overthrown was an absolute necessity. The 
means by which they perished were such as accident supplied, 
or such as the political condition of France compelled French- 
men to employ. 

Moreover, the secret of that deep-seated popular dissatis- 
faction which has made every status of society in France so 
unstable, is to be sought out of the domain of politics. It is 
of course difficult, nay, impossible, quite to isolate any part of 
the great drama of history from its connection with the whole. 
But it cannot be doubted that the central interest of that 
drama belongs to the evolution of the fortunes of humanity 
in the aggregate, — to the developments and modifications of 
the relations between man and man, — of the relations which 
determine alike the destiny of the individuals of each succes- 
sive age, and the character of the race itself as gradually 
wrought out under the controlling guidance of Him whose 
spirit pervades and directs the whole. The imagination de- 
lights in the picturesque details of history, the heart attaches 
itself to the adventurous career of individuals or of nations, 
but the reason and the soul find no peace till they begin to 
penetrate beneath the golden or the gloomy surface of the 
past, to the vision of that interior history which the chronicler 
and the romancer have but unconsciously revealed. When 
we have drawn in faithful lines the contrast between the 
political systems of Victoria and of Elizabeth, we have but 
entered upon an inquiry which deepens in interest as we 
approach the more vital and essential contrast between the 
condition and the relations of English humanity in the six- 
teenth and in the nineteenth centuries. 

What relations do the different classes of society in France 
sustain to one another ? This is the important question in 
regard to that country, as in regard to all countries. To talk 
about the success or failure of the attempt at republican gov- 
ernment in France, without a previous investigation of this 
matter, is to talk wide of the mark. 

The revolution of 1848 has been styled " the revolution of 
contempt." The name is apt. The government of Louis 
Philippe was founded upon a system of compromises in 
which all moral interests were sacrificed to material interests. 
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It was purely a business operation. What could be more 
absurd than the idea of a " monarchy surrounded by republi- 
can institutions " ? What could be more demoralizing than 
a system of administration conducted on one principle only, 
— -the detestable maxim of Walpole, that " every man has his 
price " ? The famous warning of old General Dubourg soon 
faded from the recollection of the king of the moneyed classes* 
Louis Philippe knew that the people had only been the tools 
of the bourgeoisie, used by them to topple down the rococo 
sovereignty of the Jesuits and the Faubourg St. Germain. 
He cared nothing for the people while he could buy up bayo- 
nets enough to keep them in order. And he relied upon the 
seductions of self-interest for that firm adherence of the 
bourgeoisie to his throne which should secure him the where- 
withal to provide his bayonets. He cared for no party 
aside from the pockets of the moneyed classes, and he found 
when the day of trial at last came, and his courage deserted 
him, that a party without a heart must also be a party with- 
out a head. Never did a monarch fall more ignominiously. 
But who had won the victory ? It really was not easy to see. 
The bourgeoisie had undoubtedly done the work, — but to 
what end? Some character the Revolution must take. 
What decided that character ? The acts of the extemporized 
government give us the answer. The proclamation guaran- 
teeing the "Right to Labor" revealed the pressure of the 
great social suffering which had long before begun to make 
itself felt as the most terrible reality in the heart of France. 
And it was with good reason that Europe and the world rec- 
ognized in that proclamation the most significant, the histo- 
rical feature of the events of February, 1848. 

* " When he arrived at the Hotel de Ville the Duke of Orleans was received by 
General Dubourg. M. Viennet read the declaration of the Chamber of Deputies, 
conferring the regency on the Duke. The prince confirmed in a few words the 
promises made in that declaration, and then it was that General Dubourg said, 
turning to the prince : ' You have just taken certain engagements ; I charge you to 
keep them, for if you forget them the people here upon the Place de la Greve will 
know how to remind you of them.' 'Monsieur,' answered the regent, 'you do not 
know me ; I am an honest man ; in a question concerning my duty, I am neither to 
be won by prayers nor alarmed by threats.' " Had General Lafayette possessed the 
insight and the resolution of General Dubourg, how different might have been the 
history of the Revolution of July ! 
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The social question did not make, but it mastered, the Rev- 
olution of February. But for the social disorganization of 
France, that revolution could never have been accomplished, 
and the Provisional Government found itself lifted into power 
by an impulse which it was incompetent either to satisfy or 
to control. The constitution of this Provisional Government 
is the most terrible of commentaries upon the political system 
of Louis Philippe. So sedulously had the honor and the hon- 
esty of France been excluded from political life, so com- 
pletely had cunning been exalted over character, and venal 
ability oyer high-minded statesmanship, that, when the prize 
of power was flung out of the windows of the Tuilleries, there 
were none who dared to pick it up, or who would have been 
permitted by the people to touch it, but the most inexperi- 
enced of speculative statesmen, or the wildest of churchmen. 
Mirabeau might have saved the liberties of France. But 
there was no Mirabeau at hand. And so the members of the 
Provisional Government were flung head-foremost into the vor- 
tex of affairs, and they seem never to have regained their feet. 
A more incongruous body of men never assumed the direction 
of the interests of a great nation. Every member of the gov- 
ernment, — unless we ought to except M. de Lamartine, who 
seems to have regarded the Revolution as the splendid mise en 
seine of an historical drama, whereof he himself should be the 
hero, — every member had his own theory, and the constitution 
of the government allowed every man full liberty to act out 
his theory as well as he could, with or without his colleagues. 
MM. Arago, Marie, and Dupont de L'Eure were parliamen- 
tary constitutionalists. Ledru-Rollin was a theatrical trib- 
une of the people, who dreamed of the classic days of 1792. 
Louis Blanc was a socialist, theoretical and practical, who 
had made up his mind to remodel everything. These last 
two were by far the most influential and the most important 
members of the government, and its history is the history of 
their antagonism and of their mutual destruction. 

Ledru-Rollin, a republican of yesterday, as he was called, 
insisted that the Provisional Government should consider 
themselves merely as trustees of power, and looked forward 
to a Constituent Assembly upon which the old republican 
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tendency should be impressed, and which should revive the 
military traditions of the French Republic. Paris was to retain 
the executive of France, but the legislative functions of gov- 
ernment were to be divided among a multitude of Provincial 
Assemblies, which were to decide by yeas and nays upon all 
measures proposed in the Assembly at Paris. For socialism 
Ledru-Rollin entertained a thorough contempt, and he seems 
to have been indifferent how soon the outcries of the suffering 
classes might be drowned in the roar of artillery and the 
shouts of republican victories all over Europe. 

Louis Blanc, on the other hand, a man of extraordinary 
ability, at once the coolest of theorizers and the most pas- 
sionate of orators, wished the Provisional Government to 
enter instantly, in a dictatorial way, upon the settlement of 
the great social question. His political programme embraced 
many most judicious and sensible propositions, such as the 
complete enfranchisement of the press, the general control 
of official authority by popular elections, communal inde- 
pendence in communal matters, the arming of the citizens at 
large, and the reduction of the army to the force necessary for 
the defence of the frontiers and the colonies. 

But his vision was keener for the future than for the 
present. He could see what it was desirable should be done, 
but not what it was necessary to do just when he was called 
upon to act. Moreover, he exhibited a phenomenon by no 
means uncommon. He combined with the largest faith in 
the people abstractly, an instinctive distrust of the people 
concretely. He believed the people fit to enjoy a well-made 
republic, but unfit to make one. 

The conflict between the parties of Ledru-Rollin and Louis 
Blanc was rapidly developed. On the 17th of March, the 
friends of Louis Blanc took the field publicly, at the head 
of a grand " demonstration." The socialist chief was seized 
with a sort of panic at this movement. " I Could not be- 
lieve," he says, " that more than 150,000 workmen could trav- 
erse the streets of Paris without causing disorder, or giving 
rise to agitation ! " Could a " constitutional minister " have 
spoken otherwise ? But the demonstration took place. The 
corporations of the Faubourgs defiled through the Place de 
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la Greve towards the Hotel de Ville. The members of the 
Provisional Government, showing themselves in the historical 
window, awaited the approach of the multitude. All this 
was in support of Louis Blanc. But this leader did not 
even so well as Louis XIV. on the occasion of that mem- 
orable passage of the Rhine, when, as Boileau assures us, 

"Louis, les animant du feu de son courage 
Se plaint de sa grandeur, qui l'attachd au rivage ! " 

for instead of bewailing the inconvenient grandeur which kept 
him at the window when the people wanted him in the Place, 
Louis the Corsican thrust forward Lamartine and — Ledru 
Rollin ! to throw cold water upon his own followers. The 
truth was that Louis Blanc had caught sight of Blanqui and 
other dangerous democrats among the crowd, and it probably 
dawned upon his mind that he had evoked a demon he might 
find it hard to lay. The mob was dispersed, and the govern- 
ment was rescued by the splendid eloquence of Lamartine. 

But the 17th of March really marked the first stage in the 
downward career of the extemporized government of Feb- 
ruary. Instead of adopting measures which should command 
public confidence, the Provisional Government, haunted by a 
dread of seeming to disregard the claims of labor, and yet 
perfectly incapable of putting matters in such a train that 
these, with all other claims, should be assured of legitimate 
hearing, set itself to work to amuse the people, by a series 
of exhibitions which could have no other result than to com- 
plete the panic of the middle classes and to disorder the 
minds of the multitude. To say nothing of Festivals of 
Fraternity, which eclipsed the fascinations of Asnieres and 
the Chateau Rouge, every day brought its own delightful or 
magnificent event. The people were successively treated to 
the abolition of titles of nobility, to the impeachment of Gui- 
zot and his colleagues, to a new arrangement of the tricolor, 
and to a general erasure of monarchical symbols from all public 
edifices, and the substitution everywhere of the pompous in- 
scription, " Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite." The very streets be- 
came chronicles of republican progress. The daily changes 
in their nomenclature must have driven hackney-coachmen 
frantic. One can form some notion of the state of Paris 
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during that jubilee of nonsense, by imagining Boston in 
the protracted enjoyment of a Fourth of July as long as a 
polar day. 

All this time, as Lamartine eloquently expressed it, " the 
gates of liberty stood open." Instead of entering those 
gates, the patient and believing people were detained out- 
side by a grand Bartholomew Fair, in which, with all his 
sincerity and all his genius, Lamartine himself was but the 
most respectable and most attractive performer. Meanwhile 
the army was greatly increased. Such tricks were played 
with the finances as throw the imaginations of Lippi Topo 
quite into the. shade. The conduct of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, in short, amounted to this ; they identified them- 
selves so far with the social reforms demanded in February, 
as to make it certain that whatever odium they might bring 
upon themselves would attach to these reforms also. They 
evaded all practical dealing with the reforms, and buried 
the whole question of the Right to Labor in the abyss of a 
committee-room. And they manifested such an utter incom- 
petency to the management of state affairs, as to affect the 
general elections in the most unfavorable manner ; while, by 
strengthening the military power of the government, they 
kept the means of repression ready for the use of any de- 
signing men who might succeed in getting possession of the 
helm of state. 

Within two months the Provisional Government had be- 
come a caput mortuum. The socialists, in committee, sat like 
Patience, as described by Rogers, "beside the bottomless 
pool of despondency, angling for impossibilities." The chiefs 
of the moderate party wrung their hands in silent despair. 
The ultra-republicans of yesterday chafed at the fading away 
of the prospects which for a moment had blazed with the 
lurid light of other days. On the 16th of April another 
grand demonstration took place, which ended like that of 
the bonnets-a-poil on the 17th of March, by giving a new 
impulse to what has been called the Reaction. The occa- 
sion of this demonstration was an election of officers in the 
National Guard ; and the demonstration itself was probably 
arranged by the partisans of Louis Blanc, at the Luxem- 
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bourg, with a view to overawe the democracy of yesterday, 
and the communists, represented by Cabet and Blanqui. At 
all events, the movement began, as Louis Blanc could have 
wished, with a demand for the immediate organisation of 
labor. But it soon felt the pressure of the Clubs, which de- 
clared themselves en permanence, appointed a committee of 
public safety, and prepared either to exalt or to crush Louis 
Blanc, as might seem best. The procession defiled before 
the Hotel de Ville, and the dictatorship seemed for a moment 
within the grasp of the ardent Corsican. But we must do 
Louis Blanc the justice to say, that we believe he never 
aspired to such an office, and never would have held it. He 
disavowed the movement. By order of Ledru-Rollin the 
rappel was sounded, and the National Guard appeared under 
arms. From that moment the star of Ledru-Rollin was in 
the ascendant. 

On the 15th of May a third demonstration completed the 
Reaction. Universal suffrage had done its work, and the fatal 
results of the preposterous conduct of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had been made visible in the character of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee appointed by the Assembly to succeed the 
departing rulers. That committee contained no representa- 
tive of socialism as a political body. Ledru-Rollin alone of 
the government of February retained a place in the new 
Executive. The 15th of May was the day fixed for the dis- 
cussion of the Polish question in the Assembly. On this 
question the party of Ledru-Rollin hung their hope of com- 
mitting France to their policy. Though the proposition for 
an intervention in behalf of Poland contained no hint of 
socialism, yet they thought it must command the support of 
the socialists, who insisted upon the doctrine of the solidarity 
of the nations, while the conservatives in the Assembly would 
be puzzled to find a pretext for opposing a measure seem- 
ingly so purely political, and so perfectly consistent with the 
traditionary policy of republican France. A general Euro- 
pean war, too, would at least postpone the terrible question 
of the organization of labor. 

But another demonstration came down like a shower upon 
the kindling hopes of the democracy. Within the Assembly 

vol. lxxx. — no. 167. 25 
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things went on very well. M. Wolowski, the friend of Odillon 
Barrot, and the brother-in-law of Leon Faucher (the railway- 
king of France, and afterwards the financial adviser of the 
President Louis Napoleon), inspired by the grandeur of the 
proposition to re-establish Poland, supported it in a most 
impassioned speech. " I will do no man," he cried, " the 
injustice of supposing him not warmly devoted to the cause 
of Poland." He thought that France, " the heart of the 
world," might compel respect for her will, without the use 
of force, but that, if need be, she must force the Northern 
powers to restore Poland, " the France of the North," to her 
just rank. M. Bastide, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
ventured to remark, that the restoration of Poland was a 
European question, and that France ought not to attempt to 
settle such a question alone. Not so thought M. Wolowski. 
He, and the majority of that Assembly were probably with him, 
— he thought it the mission of France to civilize the earth, 
victorque volentes per populos dare jura, and while he urged 
this view in high and glowing language within the Assembly, 
the shouts of the populace without echoed the cadences of 
his oratory. Louder and deeper grew these echoes, till, with 
one deafening roar of " Vive la Pologne!" a tide of blouses 
swept into the hall, and all was confusion. The orator left 
the tribune. Blanqui, borne on the popular wave, appeared 
in his place. His wild, strange harangue revealed to the 
affrighted Assembly the future hidden in the propositions they 
had just been debating. He spoke of everything but Poland. 
Barbes followed, striving to outbid him for the Dictatorship, 
which seemed to be then and there in the market. Barbes's 
highest offer was the suggestion of a tax of ten millions of 
francs to be laid " on the rich," for some indefinite purpose. 
All this while the surges kept beating into the house. Many 
of the members had made good their escape, when, a sudden 
inspiration filling Huber, a leader of the Clubs, he leaped 
upon a seat, declared the Assembly dissolved, and proclaimed 
Barbes chief of the new government ! The retiring flood 
of the mob carried with it the wreck of the Assembly. Barbes 
and his friends hurried to the Hotel de Ville. Blanqui and 
his friends withdrew in disgust. The demonstration was over. 
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After much beating of the rappel, the National Guard came 
to the aid of the Assembly, and dislodged the Government- 
Barbes from its quarters at the Hotel de Ville, that breathing- 
place of ambition, that lodging-house of so many travellers 
between obscurity and disgrace. The sky now became dark 
with clouds. Punishment for political offences was revived. 
Blanqui, Barbes, Huber, and a host of others, were sent to 
Vincennes. The ill-odor of their enterprise and their failure 
affected the propagandist republicans, Ledru-Rollin, Flocon, 
and the party of the Reformei France fell again into the 
hands of the old political gamblers, and the hope of estab- 
lishing healthy popular institutions faded quite away. 

The Reaction had its stern triumph in the days of June. 
We will not recapitulate horrors that must be fresh in the 
minds of all who read and think and feel ; but we must linger 
long enough over this part of our sketch to do what we es- 
teem to be justice to the insurgents in that fearful strife. The 
humane, but most unwise, institutors of the national work- 
shops, and those self-styled friends of order who, equally 
inhuman and injudicious, insisted upon the destruction of the 
workshops, are, in our opinion, the parties really responsible 
for the misery which preceded, accompanied, and followed 
the contest of June, 1848. " We have three months of misery 
at the service of the Republic," cried the people in February. 
Instead of replying that the true Republic had no need of 
such a sacrifice, and could not be served thereby, the in- 
capable regenerators at the head of affairs in France cajoled 
the people into the belief that their government could re- 
organize the whole disjointed fabric of society for them, and, 
as a specimen of the good times coming, permitted the estab- 
lishment of the national workshops. Doubtless this was a 
measure of self-preservation in the then condition of the 
government. The three months had passed by, and the 
people had no work. The " masses " were clamorous, and 
reasonably enough, for they were starving. But to gather 
one hundred thousand men into workshops when there was 
no work for them to do, was to maintain an army without 
discipline, and to organize the distress of laboring France 
into a salaried convention- 
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When the Executive Commission took the reins of power, 
after the 15th of May, the question of the national workshops 
was the most urgent problem laid before them for solution. 
How did they solve it? The Minister of Public Works, 
Trelat, a man of character, courage, and humanity, at once 
undertook the difficult charge of arranging the unnatural 
relations which existed between the government and the 
workmen. Appointing a committee to investigate these rela- 
tions and the financial resources of the country, he drew up 
from their reports several projects for the gradual dispersion 
and productive employment of the immense body of workmen 
concentrated in the unprofitable workshops. An extensive 
system of colonization in Algiers, the prosecution of various 
public works, the establishment of savings banks, and the 
encouragement of the manufacturing interests, — such were 
some of the propositions which he offered as indicating the 
way by which things might be gradually restored to a safer 
condition, without a sudden and terrible catastrophe. But 
there existed already in the Assembly a large party of men 
who abhorred the working classes, and who longed only to 
crush the proUtaires with the military force at the disposal 
of the government, in order that the old ways of political 
ambition might be opened afresh, and the old party game 
be recommenced, as if nothing had happened. These men 
had resolved upon the instantaneous dissolution of the work- 
shops, at whatever cost. On the 23d of June, De Falloux 
read a report, advising the immediate discharge of the work- 
men, with an indemnity of thirty francs to each. This prop- 
osition had been preceded by a "project of a decree" for 
offering to all the workmen between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five the alternative of enlisting in the army or of 
being forthwith discharged. 

Impoverished France was not too far impoverished to main- 
tain and to augment the mass of unproductive and destruc- 
tive activity, which any government, of whatever complexion, 
might wield, for whatever purpose of hostility to the rights 
and the interests of the governed. This was the short and 
easy way adopted by the majority of the Assembly for set- 
tling the demands of a body of men who, if they held a false 
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position, had certainly been led into that position by promises 
in which the leading members of that majority had openly 
or tacitly acquiesced. Can any one be surprised that the 
workmen undertook to meet injustice by violence ? They 
believed themselves grossly cheated. They knew that they 
were enduring a sharp misery, from which no escape was 
offered them, but into, a painful and fatiguing servitude. 
"What wonder if they tried to right by force of arms the 
wrongs they blindly but bitterly felt? We have no false 
sympathy with irrational men in their excesses of passionate 
fury. "We cannot believe it best that the lower should tri- 
umph over the higher orders of civilization. But the van- 
quished as well as the victors of June were men, and if the 
bourgeoisie fought for their homes and their present, the pro- 
Utaires fought for their lives and their future. And we think 
that no impartial man can read the debates of the 22d, 23d, 
24th, and 25th of June, 1848, in the National Assembly, with- 
out feeling that a more unjust, sanguinary, and tyrannical 
spirit was never manifested by any body of civilized legisla- 
tors, than that which burns and blazes in the speeches of the 
Right and the Centre then delivered. The raging of brute 
force behind the barricades was fearful enough. But more 
fearful by far was the raging of selfishness, crazed by terror, 
embittered by bigotry, inflamed by the lust of vengeance, 
within the walls that should have echoed only the sacred 
voices of wisdom, justice, and mercy. Every proposition 
tinged with the least dye of manhood or of faith was, so to 
speak, howled down. We think these debates more seriously 
discourage the hope of the speedy establishment in France 
of wise, liberal, and progressive institutions, than any other 
passage of modern French history. The demons of Septem- 
ber reappear, clothed in purple and fine linen. The crossing 
of bayonets in battle need not make deadly the enmities of 
men. But the secret dispositions revealed in the moment of 
passion write their memory on the heart, and the revelations 
of caste-hatred made in these debates of June have done more 
to alienate the different classes of French society from one 
another than all the cannonading of Cavaignac's artillery. A 
Peterloo massacre or an Astor Place riot is of little signifi- 
25* 
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cance compared with a conflict of words which makes plain 
the deep-rooted distrust and scorn of class towards class. The 
knights who rode down with sword and lance the masses of 
the Jacquerie before Meaux, smote not so deep a wound into 
the vitals of France as the Baron de Sennecy inflicted with 
that pen which flouted with words of inhuman contempt the 
manly appeal of the Tiers Etat to the Noblesse. 

The conflict provoked by the leaders of the Reaction in the 
Assembly soon took such a form that there was no safety left 
for civilization in Paris, except in the triumph of the troops 
and the National Guard. How that triumph was consum- 
mated, we all remember. Cavaignac, the instrument in the 
hands of the subtle plotters whose work had thus prospered, 
seemed to be master of affairs. But the honesty, the good in- 
tentions, the sincere republicanism of Cavaignac, made it cer- 
tain that he was but the depositary of that power, the final 
disposition of which was in other hands than his. The mo- 
narchical parties in the state were now straining every nerve to 
outwit each other, and that miserable contest of small ambi- 
tions, of vulgar aims, of treachery, dishonor, and chicanery, 
began in earnest, which was brought to an end only in De- 
cember, 1852, when the man whom the most cunning politi- 
cian of France had hoped to use as his convenient puppet, 
with one blow of a firm and fearless hand, swept from place 
and from power the whole assembly of plotters, and poltroons, 
and hucksters, and with them what small remnant of sincere 
and right-minded lovers of liberty still lingered in the legisla- 
tive halls. 

The coup cPStat of December 2d brought to a fitting close 
the disgraceful history of the National Assembly. If the 
President of the Republic violated then his pledged faith, he 
but did what the most respectable members of the majority 
had been doing for months before. No man who ever attend- 
ed the sittings of the French Assembly during the three years 
of its existence could have failed to be struck with the open 
contempt manifested by the majority for the government and 
the constitution which they were sworn to support. The 
President of the Assembly, M. Dupin, was a mere bandog of 
his party. We have seen that officer applaud, with nods and 
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smiles, speeches made on the Right, in which the idea of the 
permanency of the Republic was treated as simply ridiculous. 
Did a member of the Mountain, or even of the lower seats of 
the Left, rise in reply, his first extravagance of word or gesture 
was the signal for a presidential interference, which not un- 
frequently took the form of personal impertinence. On the 
17th of July, 1851, for instance, the question of the revision of 
the Constitution being under discussion, Victor Hugo took 
the floor (as we should say) and made one of his most able 
and eloquent speeches. The interruptions of the Right becom- 
ing perfectly intolerable, the President was repeatedly request- 
ed to restore order, but in vain, till Victor Hugo himself, paus- 
ing, exclaimed, " Is the liberty of speech, then, to be denied 
us here ? " " Ah ! " answered the President, " the Assembly 
is the same always ; the orators are different. Royer-Collard 
himself said to certain desperate orators, ' Compel the audi- 
ence to hear you ! ' I declare that I cannot secure the same 
silence for all orators, since they are so different from one 
another ! " We have purposely selected here one of the least 
offensive instances of this sort of conduct on the part of M. 
Dupin which recur to our remembrance ; but the reader, habit- 
uated to the quiet impartiality of the speaker's office in Anglo- 
Saxon assemblies, may infer from this slight trait the charac- 
ter and tone of a deliberative body in which such things were 
not only tolerated, but applauded. Had our own forefathers 
in the infancy of the republic acted in such a spirit, what 
would have been the destiny of the newly formed govern- 
ment ? There were many men then in public life, and among 
them men whose names America delights to honor, who se- 
riously distrusted the capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment, and who were alarmed at the power given to the demo- 
cratic element in the constitutions of the States and of the 
Union. But when these men had acquiesced in the govern- 
ment as established, they held themselves bound in honor to 
work for the good of the nation as they understood it, within 
the limits of the government, and in all good faith. The per- 
sonal honor of the Anglo-American leaders guaranteed to the 
Anglo-American government a fair and unembarrassed trial. 
It is a severe sentence to pronounce, but one of the most em- 
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inent of living Frenchmen, M. de Tocqueville, has not hesi- 
tated to pronounce it, and the history of the Legislative Assem- 
bly forces us to confirm it ; — the personal bad faith and the 
political treachery of the French legislators denied to the ex- 
periment of the Republic in France the first conditions of suc- 
cess. It is not merely the disappointed republican who will 
turn away in indignation from the records of the falling Re- 
public of 1848 ; the instincts of the gentleman and the man 
of honor revolt from that long-continued exhibition of false- 
hood, meanness, and treachery. The Republic cannot be es- 
tablished in France, forsooth ! Of course it cannot be, if 
those who are chosen to administer the laws of the Republic, 
if those who are sworn to carry out the principles of its con- 
stitution, determine, before taking their seats, that the Repub- 
lic shall not be established, and, with perjury on their lips, and 
passion in their hearts, devote themselves to the task of beat- 
ing down with the force of the government all that the gov- 
ernment is bound to foster and to serve. 

What was the work which the National Assembly of the 
French Republic really accomplished during the period of its 
existence ? A great orator, in a speech to which subsequent 
events have given almost a prophetic character, has thus truly 
sketched it : " AH the liberties of the citizen, one after another, 
ensnared and stifled, universal suffrage betrayed, bound, and 
mutilated , — socialist promises turning into a Jesuitical poli- 
cy, — for the executive an immense intrigue (history perhaps 
will style it a plot),- — an indescribable secret understanding 
which makes the Empire the object of the Republic, and con- 
verts five hundred thousand functionaries into a kind of Bona- 
partist freemasonry in the midst of the nation, — every reform 
deferred or flung aside, — all manner of unequal and onerous 
taxes re-established, — five departments in a state of siege, — 
the amnesty refused, transportations multiplied, deportation 
voted by law, — groanings in the Kasbah of Bona, and tortures 
at Belle Isle, dungeons where mattresses must not be flung 
to rot, but where men may lie, — the press dogged and spied 
upon, — the juries packed, — too little justice and too much 
police, — misery below and anarchy above, — absolutism, com- 
pression, iniquity ! Beyond our borders, the corpse of the Ro- 
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man republic, — the gallows, — Austria bestriding Hungary, 
Lombardy, Venice, — Sicily given up to military executions, . 
— the hope all nations had put in France destroyed for ever, — 
everywhere right trampled under foot, from the North to the 

South, from Cassel to Palermo ! France may hang her 

head for shame, Napoleon may tremble with indignation in 
his grave ; but five or six thousand blackguards may cry, ' Long 
live the Emperor ! ' " Here the orator was interrupted by a 
member, who is now a senator of the Empire. " The Empire ! 
nobody thinks of it!" " Ah ! nobody thinks of it ? What then 
is the meaning of these hired shouts of Vive VEmpereur? 
Who pays for them ? What mean these words of M. Thiers, 
' The Empire is created ' ? What means this mendicant pe- 
tition for the prolongation of the presidential powers ? What 
is this prolongation? It is the Consulate ! And whither leads 
the Consulate ? To the Empire ! Let us pour in the daylight 
on this matter ! France must not be taken by surprise, and 
some fine morning find herself an Empire, she knows not why ! " 
Eighteen months passed away. France awoke one fine 
morning and found herself an Empire, she knew not why! 
The selfish politicians of all hues, who had been content with 
anything which thrust the sacrilegious hands of the people 
farther away from the sacred ark of power, — the politicians 
who had evoked the Afrites of the empire to do their work, — 
suddenly found themselves mastered by their terrible servants. 
Napoleon triumphed, and France, harried by the conflict of 
partisan ambitions, welcomed as a relief the ambition of one 
man. The new sovereign, who must have been watching with 
ineffable delight, for three years, the assiduity and blind zeal 
which the Assembly displayed in digging their own graves, 
had the tact and the skill to avail himself of their worst errors. 
They had laughed to scorn the idea of popular sovereignty, 
and had attacked it openly in its forms. Napoleon at once 
restored these forms, and appealed from the parties to the na- 
tion. To be sure he brought his suit in the old Highland 
fashion, and asked the consent of the heiress after the knot 
was tied. But it was something that he made this appeal. 
Moreover, in those exhibitions of tyrannical power by which 
he demonstrated his ability to seize that for which he peti- 
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tioned, Napoleon took care that his sword should fall most 
heavily on the middle classes. His drunken dragoons, his 
maddened musketeers, were let loose upon the Boulevards, and 
the populace of the Faubourgs for the first time found them- 
selves the spectators rather than the sufferers in one of those 
grand displays of fury with which governments have been in 
the habit of inaugurating the reign of order. Cardinal Du- 
bois held the evidence of strength in a government to be its 
license to go into bankruptcy whenever it liked. In modern 
France, it would seem that the license of massacre is regard- 
ed as the evidence of governmental vigor ! According to the 
report of the chief of the Bureau of Health, 191 civilians 
were killed on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of December. How many 
more died of their wounds can never be ascertained, nor yet 
how many were slain whose deaths did not come under the 
registration of M. Treluchet. But of this confessed number 
of 191, the following classification may be made ; and certain- 
ly it would seem to support the view which we have taken of 
the character designedly given to those atrocious massacres. 
The places where the dead fell are named in 64 cases. Out 
of these, 52 fell on the Boulevards. The occupations of 146 
are named. Of this number 87 belonged to the upper or 
middle classes ; 10 were women and children ; 49 may be 
considered as belonging to the class of small tradesmen, me- 
chanics, and laborers. A more full account of the places 
where these men fell would probably demonstrate what all 
impartial and competent witnesses have affirmed, that the 
barricades in the Faubourgs, if not actually made to order, 
served as the merest pretext for the fusillades on the Boule- 
vards. All the subsequent proceedings of the new Dictator ex- 
hibited the same determination to overawe the bourgeoisie, and 
to court popularity with the people at large. His financial 
arrangements were evidently suggested by this determination, 
and, looking at the whole tenor of Louis Napoleon's govern- 
ment, we do not think it can be denied that he has adminis- 
tered the affairs of France with vastly more regard to the in- 
terests of the whole people than has been shown by any pre- 
ceding government of that country. We are aware that this 
seems high praise, but we are not disposed to qualify the 
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statement, though we know too well how many men there are, 
even in our own country, who will consider that, in admitting 
this of the government of Napoleon III., we concede its claim 
to be considered legitimate, and indorse it as the most desirable 
of political objects that the new Emperor should continue to 
wear his crown. 

The deepest need of the French people is social regenera- 
tion. The fabric of society is giving way, and men, encum- 
bered by the falling masses, choked up in the stifling galler- 
ies, starving and wasting away in the pent-up cellars of the 
crumbling edifice, demand, above all things, light and air, and 
the liberty to erect a more commodious and more wholesome 
abode. The government of Louis Philippe and of the pseudo- 
Republic laughed at their cries, hurled them back when they 
struggled upward, proclaimed to them that for them there 
should be no change. These governments fell without a 
hand to stay them, or a sigh of requiem. The government of 
Louis Napoleon speaks respectfully of the people, makes fair 
promises, and seems to adopt a policy tending to the relief of 
the social wants of the nation. But what is it in itself? Is 
it not a government of repression and of chicanery after all 1 
An army of soldiers covetous of glory and of pay, careless of 
human rights, — an army of functionaries covetous of gain and 
of place, — are not these the eagles which, on either hand, 
guard and adorn the throne of the third Napoleon ? It is the 
same old story over again. France is to be saved by a gov- 
ernment ; the responsibilities which God by the eternal ordi- 
nance of nature has laid upon the free thought and effort of a 
whole race, are to be assumed and discharged by a handful 
of self-seeking office-holders. 

We regard the government of Napoleon III. as destined, to 
fall, not because its tyranny has weighed most heavily upon 
that selfish, timid, and low-minded middle class which had 
alienated itself from the body of the French people almost as 
completely as did the aristocracy of the ancien rSgime, but 
simply and inevitably because its constitution is radically in- 
consistent with the free and quiet development of those great 
ideas of social reform which are daily born, in new shapes, of 
the long travail and ceaseless throes of society in France. 
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Nothing can be more true than that modern governments are 
strong just in proportion to their weakness. The repressive 
and the expansive forces of society cannot be safely delegated 
to any agency ; and where they are violently assumed, there, 
be the feast of Belshazzar never so gorgeous and never so 
protracted, the coming of the Mede is but a question of time. 
England and America exhibit no such spasms of govern- 
mental life as France, and why ? Because the governments 
of these countries are the least centralized and the least re- 
pressive in the world. Certainly not because the social 
changes which are going on in France are not busy within 
the existing world of human relations in England and 
America. 

We have been " talking prose " for years without knowing 
it. In innumerable forms the English and the American mind 
have been occupied with those very ideas which smite so fear- 
fully on English and American ears, in the programme of the 
RSpublique DSmocratique et Sociale. The word Socialism has 
a talismanic power over the nerves of many excellent people. 
Visions of Parisian barricades in Regent Street and Broad- 
way, of universal brigandage and license, of confusion worse 
confounded, of chaos come again, that unlucky word has 
power to summon up before the eyes of men who have never 
given themselves the pains to find out what the sum and sub- 
stance of the matter are, or who lack the courage and the 
patience to pass through the barren or the offensive trash of 
many socialist writings, in search of whatever just and valuable 
thought may have been evolved by men who have honestly 
given long years to the study of the relations of human 
society. 

Yet why is this so ? Either the present relations of human 
society are such as the beneficent Creator intended they 
should be, or they are not. Either our present social state does 
reveal in its constitution all the laws which should regulate the 
relations of man with man, or it does not. Those who hold 
the affirmative of these propositions can justify, from their 
own standpoint, their hostility to every attempt at developing 
new ideas where they think none remain to be developed, or 
at establishing new relations in a world whose order they re- 
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gard as final. But how is it with those, who, recognizing in 
history the great successive eras of social formation which we 
track through all the past by the fossils of man's mental and 
material life, and admitting the imperfection of an actual 
society, have still no eyes for the possible wisdom, but only 
loud and angry tongues for the positive follies, of the thinkers 
who attempt to discover the laws and the tendencies of 
humanity as a whole ? 

France has furnished the largest contributions of thought 
concerning the social condition and prospects of man, and 
undoubtedly much of it has been in the last degree crude and 
worthless. But is it therefore to be assumed that no ripe and 
worthy thought on these subjects has been published to the 
world ? The political circumstances of France have forced 
some of the social thinkers of France into positions of prac- 
tical activity which they were unfitted to fill, and which they 
sadly misused. Does it therefore follow that those thinkers, 
in their appropriate work, have accomplished nothing that 
deserves our attention ? The social disorders and distresses 
of our time have been more aggravated in France than in 
any other country equally enlightened. Ought we not there- 
fore to expect from the scientific observers of France the 
most important pathological information in regard to modern 
society ? And can we afford to neglect or undervalue this in- 
formation ? Those needs of social reform which are every year 
more widely and deeply felt in France, — needs which the 
extravagances of the St. Simonians and the Icarians may 
caricature, indeed, but can hardly exaggerate, — are they not 
felt by us too, in our measure ? 

" It is the same thing," says one of the Hindoo sages, " to 
a man whose feet are well shod, as if the whole world were 
covered with leather." "We know how hard it is for a man 
whose ambitions and desires have gradually conformed them- 
selves to the circumstances which surround him, to judge 
these circumstances impartially in regard to their intrinsic 
fitness or unfitness. To Mr. Layard's optimist Cadi, in his 
little village of Asia Minor, it seemed an idle thing to inquire 
into what had been or might be. Whether stars in the 
heavens, with tails or without, went and came again, or 
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stayed uiireturning in some limbo of space, concerned him 
not. And it is the evident will of God that the immense 
majority of men should fill their spheres of action without too 
much of searching criticism or profound reflection. But there 
must be moments when every thoughtful man, in reviewing 
his own history, and in studying his own character, feels how 
much he has suffered externally and internally from the 
neglect or the vicious influences of the society that nur- 
tured him, and of which he now forms so busy a member. 
And the few whose powers and whose mental predilections 
or predispositions lead them to devote their intellectual ener- 
gies to social studies, must feel upon these subjects with an 
intensity which may well excuse much extravagance of lan- 
guage and of suggestion, even in regard to the condition of 
the most highly-favored inhabitants of the freest lands. In 
regard to the laboring classes of all countries, what man, ad- 
mitting the doctrine of human progress and of human equal- 
ity in rights and hopes, can overstate the short-comings and 
deficiencies of their manner of life, relatively, that is, not to 
the past, but to the future ? In such a country as France, the 
multitude lead a life which nothing but the firmest faith in 
immortality can reconcile with a belief in the goodness of 
God. The religion of Jesus indeed teaches us that the con- 
solations of God are not temporal only, but eternal, and 
pours upon the darkened and writhing masses of human mis- 
ery, despair, and sin, the glorious light that streams through 
the opened portals of the grave. But the religion of Jesus 
has its inspirations as well as its consolations; its mission 
of immediate mercy and of temporal justice, as well as its 
mission of earthly patience and of heavenly hope. The social 
significance of the principles of Christianity is still far from 
being fully and generally understood; and how far from 
being translated into the facts of heavenly intercourse ! 

What mighty revolutions have already been wrought in 
the social relations of mankind ! The Christian family of the 
nineteenth century is held together and nurtured upon prin- 
ciples utterly unlike those which organized the Christian 
family of the Middle Ages. The relative duties of parent and 
child, of husband and wife, of landlord and tenant, of prince 
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and subject, of buyer and seller, of priest and people, have 
been remodelled so completely, that it is not easy to imagine 
a social system, for some future age, more widely different 
from that in which we live and move, than is our own from 
the order of things which the barons of William the Norman 
upheld, and for which the clergy of Odo of Bayeux returned 
fervent thanks to God. 

The enthusiast of social science chants to us the paean of 
an age to come, which shall see refinement and intelligence 
far more widely diffused than are now the common decencies 
of life, — when the peasant shall dine with the poet, and the 
son of the porter lead the merchant's daughter to the dance ; 
when gifted men of genius, like Castor and Pollux, shall 
alternately pass from the painter's easel to the hackney-coach- 
man's box, and sailors on the sea shall while away the mid- 
night watch with the strains of Mozart and Rossini ; when 
there shall be no more rich to exult, and no more poor to 
envy ; when the arts that are now the pride of a few shall 
have become the delight of all ; when the triumphs of labor 
shall be the passion of the young, and the growth of knowl- 
edge shall be the joy of the old. We listen in scorn or in 
mirth ; for how vast is the multitude of the poor, and how 
great is their ignorance ! and how shall these things be ? But 
five short centuries ago the sun of chivalry was in its zenith. 
The laws of knighthood had been elaborated and perfected ; 
continual war had educated generation after generation of 
warriors, till the gentlemen of Europe had become the nui- 
sance of the world ; and the courts of Christendom were 
thronged with nobles, whose talk was all of " bloody noses 
and cracked crowns," of Milan armor and of Norman horses. 
There were minstrels, too, then, and poets, such as they were ; 
and doubtless, to the highborn of the day, the world seemed, 
on the whole, a very fit and proper world. With what rage 
and incredulity would a right noble baron of Edward III., or a 
reverend clerk of William de Wykeham, have listened then to 
a prophetic anticipation of our own days ! " There shall come 
days," it might have been sung, " when the tillers of the earth 
and the base mechanics of the town shall outvote the barons 
of England in the councils of the nation ; when the prisons 
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of criminals shall be more splendid and more comfortable 
abodes than are now the palaces of princes ; when the trader, 
journeying for his traffic, shall sit side by side with peers of 
the realm, in vehicles more elegant than the litter of an 
empress, and shall be transported at a speed which the wealth 
of the East cannot now procure ; when the heirs of the 
haughtiest names that "William the Conqueror mustered be- 
neath his banners shall sue for the hands of the daughters 
of Saxon serfs and Flemish weavers ; — days when all that 
nobles now count most honorable shall be regarded with 
loathing ; when the hard heart and the red hand, which now 
win vair and coronet, shall be rewarded with chains and 
the felon's cell ; when kings shall seek peace as assiduously 
as monarchs now seek for the glory of war, and barons shall 
be more learned in books and fonder of letters than are the 
monks of our day ; when priests shall be married, and shall 
live with their people in their homes, and shall reject the 
spiritual sway of Rome as sternly as sovereigns now contend 
against her temporal rule." Is it difficult to imagine the re- 
ception which baron and bishop would have given to such 
words as these? Yet how tamely do they express the real 
change, the new order which has supervened upon the 
eternal foundations of human nature ! Put Conway Castle 
beside Millbank Penitentiary, the cavalcade of the Canter- 
bury pilgrims beside the express train to Birmingham, the 
Chronicles of Froissart beside the Times newspaper ; bring 
the Black Prince into the Crystal Palace, William de Wyke- 
ham into Exeter Hall, Chief Justice de Cavendish into the 
meetings of the Law Reform Association and the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society ; and then reflect, that all these contrasts but 
suggest the immense alteration of the whole fabric of society, 
an alteration amounting to a general reconstruction, the result 
of the gradual victory which the law of love and of justice 
has been winning over the law of force and of fear. 

If, leaving Europe, we turn our eyes to the society of 
America, we shall see such an order of things as the very 
wildest European imagination could not have figured forth 
even three centuries ago, — an order of things, the importance 
of which, in the world's education, Europe at this hour can 
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hardly estimate. The inhabitants of the United States are 
descended, almost without exception, from the lowest orders 
of the old European society ; by which we mean, that five 
centuries ago the ancestors of the free and prospering millions 
within the bounds of our own republic alone groaned and 
drudged their lives away in abject, slavish, hopeless misery, — 
bought and sold, and driven, like cattle, to labor.* In the 
mercy of God, this vast multitude of the human race has 
been redeemed from the ancient degradation. And how ? 
Not merely because God has given to them a new continent, 
with its boundless tracts of virgin soil, affording ample scope 
and verge for all. No; for there was always land enough, 
and more than enough, for the races of men all over the 
world. But because God revealed to some of our forefathers 
new ideas of the relations of man to man ; because he en- 
abled them to reap new harvests in the broad, exhaustless 
domain of the soul and the intellect, from those divine seeds 
which Jesus planted there eighteen centuries ago. Without 
the opportunities of the New World, indeed, the ideas of 
human rights and liberties our ancestors brought here must 
have been slower in coming to harvest ; nor had the harvest 
waved so richly all around us now. But without those ideas, 
how worthless had the opportunities been ! With those ideas, 
we see how prolific of better things the more restricted, 
choked, and stony field of England has become. Without those 
ideas, the gorgeous, teeming valleys of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, of the Volga and the Hoang-Ho, are — what they are. 
The history of the past bids us beware of believing that 
our wisdom has drawn down into the legislation of human 

* As we are aware of the great respect which the sciences of heraldry and genealogy 
command in this country, where a pedigree is as precious as a pair of spectacles in 
Thibet, and as dignifying to the fortunate possessor, we think it proper, in mitigation 
of the wrath which the above sentence may excite in the heart of any well-named 
gentleman who may honor these pages with his perusal, to suggest here that five 
centuries is a long time, and that the blackest peasant's blood very soon begins to 
assume the right aristocratic azure hue, under the influence of good living and clean- 
liness. Moreover, it is a further consolation that Debrett himself is apt to grow misty 
and vague when he steps from beneath the blaze of the first coronet into the dim, 
untitled past of the lordliest house of England. When we get back into the fifteenth 
century even, genealogy degenerates into a mere scramble for ancestors, in which 
Percys and Smiths, Howards and Joneses, must all take their chance. 

26* 
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life all the wisdom of God which he will vouchsafe to im- 
part to man for his guidance here, and for the disposition of 
the world's affairs. The history of the past bids us respect 
all thinkers. It teaches us that within the most fanciful calyx, 
within the driest and most repulsive husk, of human specula- 
lation, God often hides a seed of his own thought. 

There were men once who, regarded the plague and the 
Black Death, conflagrations and famines, as permanent ordi- 
nances of Heaven. Nay, there are doubtless many men still 
who so regard these things. For such as these we do not 
write. But we address ourselves to all candid readers, who be- 
lieve that a divine instinct urges men to the mitigation of 
human suffering, the improvement of human capacity, the 
multiplication of human resources, the indefinite increase of 
human happiness. And of them we ask that, when they 
would inform themselves of the political condition and pros- 
pects of such a country as France, they will not suffer them- 
selves to be deterred from a faithful investigation of all the 
elements that enter into the consideration of the question, by 
the bad names with which this or that element has been 
branded. 

In 1851 there appeared at Paris a book called " Le Spec- 
tre Rouge de 1852," by M. A. Romieu. This book ran through 
several editions, and had a vast sale. A more atrocious book 
has not been published within the memory of man. The 
author had been a functionary of the government, and the 
work was written in the Bonapartist interest. Its object was 
to fan in the hearts of the upper classes that flame of ferocity 
which springs from fear. Vain, vulgar, and vindictive, this 
writer calls upon the higher orders to admit the supremacy of 
the bayonet, and warns them that their choice lies between 
despotism and a Jacquerie. " The word Right" says this prae- 
torian ex-prefect, " has no meaning for my mind." He quotes 
Mezerai's frightful account of the Jacquerie of 1358, and bids 
gentleman and burgess expect from the people who in Febru- 
ary, 1848, abolished the death penalty for political offences, 
and carried in triumph the statue of Christ, " the same hor- 
rors " which were perpetrated by the ignorant, tortured, and 
enslaved masses of the Middle Ages. He applauds the de- 
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cision with which the seigneurs of old France put down the 
miserable canaille of their times, and finds in the policy which 
" cut the scoundrels to pieces, and slew them like cattle, so 
that in one day there fell more than seven thousand, without 
counting the inhabitants of the nearest town, who were 
burnt alive in their houses because they were of the party of 
Jacques, a good precedent, worthy to be imitated in the 
struggle of modern times. " The cannon alone can settle the 
questions of our century," he adds, " and the cannon shall 
settle them, though it should come from Russia " / " I de- 
spise," he says, " the word Progress. I should even say, I 
hate it, could one hate a word " ! " Man here below has but 
one right, the right to die " / " The feudal system was the 
best the world has ever known." We may question whether 
the ancestors of M. Romieu, who may or may not belong to 
the Breton family, would have quite agreed with their de- 
scendant in this matter. It is indeed by no means inconceiv- 
able that the possible serf Romieu of 1358 may have been 
one of that defiling mass upon whose purgation by the Regent 
and De Coucy Prefect Romieu of 1851 so approvingly dwells. 
" Suffer," says he, kindling into an evangelical ardor, " suf- 
fer! that is the true key to happiness and to the most consol- 
ing and attractive programme of life ! " To an ascetic of 
such lofty strain, how intolerable must have been the rich 
uniforms, the elegant balls, and the recherchS dinners which 
all mortal prefects are forced to endure ! Yet, with a strange 
inconsistency, this holy man regrets the abolition of lotteries 
and gambling-houses, as having taken away from the suffer- 
ing classes that " terrestrial hope " which would keep them 
quiet under their misery ! 

In all sadness and seriousness this book of the " Spectre 
Rouge " is of the most melancholy import. That a book so 
full of stupid historical blunders, so vile in spirit, so brutal in 
tone, should have had a considerable influence (as it un- 
doubtedly had) among the upper classes of French society, is 
a proof that the ignorance, the cowardice, and the selfishness 
so frequently charged upon those classes do really exist 
among them to a much wider extent than it is at all pleasant 
to believe. It should be an evidence, also, of the fact that all 
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representations, proceeding from these classes, of the char- 
acter and the intentions of the body of the French people, 
ought to be received with excessive caution. 

The names of Louis Blanc, of St. Simon, of Fourier, of 
Proudhon, are the bugbears of polite society. It requires but 
the very slightest acquaintance with the writings of any of 
these men, to make one smile at the horror which their names 
excite. In our own country it is astonishing to witness the 
absurdities into which writers are led by downright ignorance 
on these subjects. Not long ago we chanced to see in one of 
the most respectable journals of New England a paragraph 
headed " Fourierism in the "West." On reading the pas- 
sage, we discovered it to be an account of a flagitious attempt 
made by certain Germans, in Milwaukee, to obtain a repeal 
of the Sunday laws! The intelligent editor might with 
equal propriety have invited attention to the quarrel be- 
tween the Greeks and Armenians, over the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, by the caption, " Calvinism in the East ! " 

St. Simon, a single-hearted enthusiast, who drew his first 
notions of a new social order for Europe from his observations 
of society in America, and whose system was pervaded in 
every part by a spirit of theosophic mysticism, is railed 
against as a designing and luxurious communist, without re- 
ligion and without respect, — a kind of democratic Attila, 
thirsting for the blood and the plunder of all who are well fed 
and well to do in the world. Fourier, a man of science, of 
whom the orthodox Mr. Morell, in his History of Modern 
Philosophy, says that " he merits the title of great genius and 
great philanthropy," — whose pages present the general appear- 
ance of a treatise on conic sections, — whose social theories are 
imbedded in the substance of a vast, incomprehensible theory 
of universal nature, — is really believed, by many intelligent and 
well-educated men, to have been a kind of aggravated Tom 
Paine, a furious demagogue, who wore a red cap and wor- 
shipped the guillotine. Men who merely shake their heads at 
Milton's doctrine of divorce, and shut their eyes to the actual 
moral corruption of modern society, talk most edifyingly of 
those abominable theories of Fourierism which rest on the 
same fundamental positions with Milton's doctrine, and have 
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no words to express the impurity of a man whose whole 
heart and soul cried out against the poison which profligacy 
carries into every nook and channel of the social order ! And 
as for Proudhon, his best-known proposition has certainly 
produced upon the world the effect which he intended. " In 
the uproar of modern times," he says, " I was forced to fire a 
pistol in order to attract attention." The aphorism, " Property 
is robbery," certainly startled mankind egregiously, and it has 
procured for the industrious Proudhon the reputation of being 
an Ishmaelite indeed, — the most dangerous Bedouin of 
modern times. His able defence of the Sabbath ; his earnest, 
almost puritanic morality (for in the constitution of his spirit, 
as well as in the character of his mind, Proudhon offers us a 
singular combination of John Calvin with Rabelais) ; his 
searching and remorseless criticisms of St. Simonism, Fouri- 
erism, Communism, and the democracy of the old school, 
have availed him nothing. " I have become," he says, " ac- 
cording to one of the papers, the Man of Terror. I have 
been preached against, cheated, sung, placarded, biographied, 
caricatured, blamed, outraged, accused ; I have been pointed 
out for contempt and hatred ; handed over to justice by my 
colleagues ; accused, tried, and condemned by those who had 
elected me ; suspected by my political friends ; spied upon by 
my fellow-laborers ; denounced by adherents ; denied by my 
fellow-worshippers ; anonymous devotees have menaced me 
with the wrath of God ; pious women have sent me medals 
blessed by the Pope ; prostitutes and galley-slaves have ad- 
dressed me complimentary letters, full of obscene irony. 
When God gave Satan permission to torment Job, he said to 
him, ' I give thee power over his body, but not over his soul.' 
But I have been worse treated than Job. My word, which is 
my soul, has been traduced, parodied, vilified." 

We do not mean to say that the writings of all these men, 
or of any of them, may not or do not contain things false, 
absurd, or detestable. But we do say, that it is no more just 
or wise to throw the blame of the political catastrophes of 
France upon the thinkers who have been hard and honestly 
at work to discover law in the chaos of human social relations, 
than it is to throw that blame upon the intrinsic levity of the 
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people who suffer in that chaos. Neither is it fair to conclude, 
from the political incapacity of such men as Louis Blanc and 
Lamartine, against the fitness of "thinkers and theorizers" 
for the conduct of public affairs. It is one of the worst effects 
of such a triumph as that of Louis Napoleon in France, that 
it strengthens the materialistic spirit in men, and induces an 
aggravation of that disregard of the higher intellect, which 
grows up so easily in what are called the " practical" occu- 
pations of life. "We must remember that, but for the moral 
incompetency of the "practical" government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, the revolution of February would never have occurred, 
and that it was not the indications of intellectual theorizers, 
but the unspeakable selfishness and treachery of the politi- 
cians, — of the National Assembly, — which threw France 
finally into the hands of that extraordinary man whose impe- 
rial instincts had sustained his fanatical ambition through his 
long, weary wolf-gallop to the throne. 

The instruments of the catastrophe of 1852 were undoubt- 
edly the centralization of power at Paris, the extensive mili- 
tary organization of France, and those irrational fears of so- 
cial conspiracies which the majority of the Assembly had been 
sedulously fostering for three years, and which, after furnish- 
ing a pretext for all the outrages perpetrated upon liberty by 
that majority, at last furnished the pretext of their own over- 
throw, " the engineer hoist with his own petar." 

Now the din of arms resounds through Europe. The most 
military and barbaric power of Christendom has provoked a 
conflict, the issue of which, indeed, can hardly be considered 
doubtful, but which needs not the charm of uncertainty to 
chain the interest and the attention of all who love freedom 
and desire the growth of civilization. Far more than the in- 
dependence of existing nations is at stake. The attitude of 
such a government as that of Russia is an eternal menace, not 
merely to the present of freedom, but to the future of progress, 
and the best hopes of the Muscovite and the Cossack them- 
selves are fighting beneath the Western banners. For a while, 
how long no man can say, the great social question may seem 
to be set aside. But this is not so. "When the sword shall 
have been sheathed, and the treaties shall have been signed, it 
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will be found that the great war of the "Western Alliance 
itself has been but an episode of that silent, secret conflict of 
human passions, desires, and necessities, which is the world's 
war, — the war which began with the birth of thought, and 
shall end only with the triumph of reason. 



Art. II. — The United States Grinnell Expedition in Search 
of Sir John Franklin. A Personal Narrative. By Elisha 
Kent Kane, M. D., U. S. N. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1854. 

It is now nearly three hundred years since Master Martin 
Frobisher manned his " two barks, the Gabriel and the Mi- 
chael,"' the one of twenty-five, the other of twenty tons, and 
" one small pinnace, of ten tons' burthen," and set out upon 
his voyage of discovery to the Northwest. " Being thorough- 
ly furnished of the knowledge of the sphere and all other 
skills pertaining to the art of navigation, and being persuaded 
of a new and nearer passage to Cataya than by Capo de Bu- 
ona Speran^a, which the Portugals yearly use ; and knowing 
this to be the only thing of the world that was left yet un- 
done, whereby a notable mind might be made famous and 
fortunate," — he procured friends and funds, not, however, 
without difficulty, and " departed upon the said voyage from 
Blackwall, the 15th of June, Anno Domini 1576." Of stern- 
er stuff than the fresh-water, and some salt-water sailors too, 
of our day, must the worthy captain have been made ; for, 
with barks which they would hardly dare to use for a pleas- 
ure excursion, he did not hesitate to encounter the perils of 
an Atlantic voyage, and the storms of polar seas. With 
them, however, he did not succeed in reaching Cathay. Nor, 
on two subsequent voyages with larger vessels, did he pene- 
trate farther than the sixty-first degree of latitude, entering a 
small strait, not yet explored to its end, running up into what 
is now called Cumberland Island. But nevertheless his were 
notable voyages, and by them Martin Frobisher made him- 



